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Essay on the Disetpline of the Primitive Chris- 
tians, and on that of the Nocte ty of Friends. 
By J. J. GURNEY. 


The supremacy of Jesus, over the little band 
of his followers, was never for a moment dis- 
puted. They were not permitted to call any 
man master, or to exalt each other with the title 
of Rabbi, Rabbi ;—One was their Master—even 
Christ. Nor was this view of the subject ob- 
scured or weakened, after he had withdrawn his 
personal presence. Although he had “ ascend- | 
ed up on high, far above all heavens,” he was 
still with them, by his Spirit; and they knew 
that he ruled supreme, not only over the church | 
which he had purchased with his blood, but over 
the universe itself, fur the church’s sake. They 
confessed that he was their High Priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedek—the king of 
righteousness—the king of peace; and they 
lived in filial reliance upon his love. 

While they thus looked upon Christ as the 
Head of his whole church, the believers were 
soon planted in distinct communities; and in | 
each of these it was their privilege to depend 
on the immediate government of their Lord | 
Wherever they were raised up and gathered to- 
gether, whether few or many in number, there 
they found their ever-present helper, friend and 
teacher. They sat‘ under hisshadow with great 
delight, and his fruit was sweet to their taste.” 

But the dependence of the primitive Chris- 
tians on their Holy High Priest and King, af- 
forded them no pretext for a neglect of their 
duties as members of his body. The religion to 
which they had been introduced was found to 
be of a social character; its main practical fea- 
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| brotherly expostulation and advice. 
, Christian, in tender love, reproved another for 
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ture was love: “ By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye~ have love one to an- 
other.” For the sake of that God and Saviour 
who was now the supreme object of their affec- 
tions, they were willing to labor for the benefit 
of each other, and of the church ; and this they 
did, according to their respective callings, un- 
der the government and influence of the Holy 
Ghost. 

One obvious duty which devolved upon them, 
was to provide for the poor. They were pre- 
pared, in this respect as well as in others, to 
‘do good unto all men, especially to them that 
were of the household of faith.’ Thus we find 
that the deacons were appointed in the very in- 
fancy of the church, to provide both the Greek 
and Hebrew widows with their daily food,—a 
service of benevolence, for which seven 
were chosen, of ‘ 
Ghost 


men 
‘ honest report, full of the Holy 
and wisdom.”’ Liberal collections were 
, in the churches of Greece and 
Macedonia, for the poor saints at Jerusalem. 

But we cannot doubt that the spir ttual welfare 
of their fellow-believers was still nearer to their 
they were taught by the apostles to 
‘ consider one another to provoke unto love and 
to good works.” “ Brethren,” said Paul to the 
Galatians, “if a man be ov ertaken i in a fault, ye 
which are spiritual restore such an one in the 
spirit of meekness ; considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted—bear ye one another’s burdens, 
In order to ef- 


_ fect the object here set forth by the apostle, the 


most important means must have been private, 
When one 


his fault, and thus endeavored to restore him to 
the fold of Christ, this was no improper interfer- 
ence with individual liberty—it was but one 
needful fruit of the law of love. “Thou shalt in 
any wise rebuke thy neighbor, and not suffer sin 
upon him.’ 

By our Saviour himself they were left in pos- 
session of a rule, which lay at the very founda- 
tion of Christian discipline ; ‘“ Moreover, if th 
brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell 
him his fault between thee and him alone: if 
he shall hear thee thou hast gained thy brother. 
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But if he shall not hear thee, then take with 
thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two 
or three witnesses every word may be established. 
And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it 
unto the church,” 

Although the duty of private admonition 
rested on all true believers, as occasion might 
require it, yet it especially devolved on the most 
experienced members of the church. While 
the communities of Christians, in that day, were 
taught in the first place to submit to the govern- 
ment of Christ, and in the second, to exercise a 
mutual care among themselves, they were not 
left without rulers. “Obey them that have the 
rule over you,” said the apostle to the Hebrews, 
“for they watch for your souls, as they that 
must give account.” _ 

These persons were called indifferently, elders 
or overseers, and although it sometimes happened 
that they possessed a gift for the ministry of the 
word, they were in their official capacity (as has 
been already remarked) distinct from the proph- 
ets or preachers. It was their duty to guard 
and nourish the people of God, “taking the 
oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willing- 
ly, not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; 
neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but 
being ensamples to the flock.’”’ In these labors 
of love they acted in behalf of the ‘‘ Chief *hep- 
herd,” at whose hands alone they were to receive 
their crown of glory; and although they were 
often ordained by the apostles, and other in- 
spired persons, it was the Holy Ghost who made 
them overseers—it was the Chief Shepherd him- 
self who called them into their office. 

It was, indeed,a primary principle in the 
early Christian church, that whatsoever office 
any man occupied for the spiritual edification of 
his brethren, nothing short of divine authority 
and power could truly bestow the commission, or 
qualify for the work. Sometimes the gifts of 
Christians are ascribed to God the Father— 
“ God bath set some in the church, first, apostles, 
secondly, prophets, thirdly, teachers,’ &c. Some- 
times, to Christ—“ He (Christ) gave some apos- 
tles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers.” Sometimes to 
the Spirit—*‘ All these worketh that one and the 
self-same Spirit, dividing to every man severally 
as he will.” 

But although the “elders and overseers,” or 
“pastors and teachers,” were the leading per- 
sons in the church, and had an important sway 
in the government of the body, they exercised 
no exclusive power in the regulation of the 
churches; much less did any such power de- 
volve on the prophets or preachers. On all sub- 
jects connected with the interests of religion, 
and with the welfare and good order of the body, 
the ultimate authority, under Christ, rested on 
the community of believers. 


ters; and on these occasions, even the apostles 
were accustomed to act in unison with their less 
gifted brethren, and as members of an undivided 
body. When a new apostle was to be appointed 
in the place of Judas, the whole company of be- 
lievers united in the nomination of Joseph and 
Matthias, and in that giving forth of the lots, 
which resulted in the choice of the latter. 
When deacons were to be set apart, who should 
undertake the care of the poor, it was upon all 
the brethren that the duty of selection devolved. 
And on the same principle of discipline, the 
persons who were to accompany Paul in convey- 
ing the contributions of the European Christians 
to the poor saints at Jerusalem, were elected 
“by the churches.” 

It was to the apostles and brethren at Jerusa- 
lem that Peter apologized, when he had been 
preaching the gospel to Cornelius and his family. 
It was to the church at Antioch that Paul and 
Barnabas, on returning from their mission, gave 
a report of their proceedings in the work of the 
gospel. And it was the same body of persons 
which brought them on their way, when they 
were again leaving that city, for their journey 
through Phenice and Samaria. 

That important discussion which resulted in 
the declaration of Gentile liberty from the yoke 
of the Jewish law, took place in a general as- 
sembly of the Christians at Jerusalem. Paul 
and Barnabas then stated their case to the 
“multitude” of believers; and the ‘ whole 
church” united with the apostles in sending 
messengers to declare their will on the subject. 
The letters respecting it, addressed to the church 
of Antioch, were inscribed as coming from the 
apostles, and elders, and brethren. 

On this occasion a rule, intended to be bind- 
ing on all Gentile believers, was settled in a 
meeting of the Lord’s people. But although the 
fixing of a general rule is a highly important act 
of discipline, it does not so nearly affect an in- 
dividual, as the suspension of his own member- 
ship in the body. It is, therefore, satisfactory 
to find, that when an unfaithful professor was to 
be separated from communion with his brethren, 
this also was to be an act, not of the elders and 
overseers alone, but of the church. The direc- 
tions of Paul to the Corinthians, respecting an 
offender of this description, are entirely to the 
point. “For I verily, as absent in body, but 
present in spirit, have judged already as though 
I were present, concerning him that hath so done 
this deed. In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, when ye are gathered together, and my 
spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to deliver such an one unto Satan for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in 
the day of the Lord Jesus.”’ It is probable that 
some painful disease was the punishment about 
to be inflicted through the Lord’s power, on this 


Many instances are on record of meetings of] transgressor; but there was also to be an act of ex- 


the churches, for the consideration of such mat-' communication—“ Purge out therefore the old 
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leaven, that ye may be a new lump, as ye are 
unleavened.” The whole passage contains an 
authority for the separation of an unfaithful 
member, as an act of the body itsel/—and it was 
by the same body, as we afterwards find, that the 
offender, when penitent, was to be restored to 
his membership. 

Since women were not permitted to speak in 
the churches, except under the immediate in- 
fluence of the Spirit, and since they were for- 
bidden to “ usurp authority over the man,” I con- 
clude that no active. part was assigned to them 
in public assemblies for the settlement of the 
affairs of the church. No such restrictions, 
however, could be laid upon them, in case of 
their meeting together at any time, without their 
brethren, and it is certain that the elderly among 
them were intrusted with the instruction of their 
younger sisters. “The aged women likewise, 
that they be in behaviour as becometh holiness 

. that they may teach the young women 
to be sober, to love their husbands, to love their 
children ; to be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, 
obedient to their own husbands, that the word of 
God be not blasphemed.” 

(To be continued.) 
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MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 
(Continued from page 456.) 


About this time Thomas Shillitoe arrived in 
Germany, in the course of his religious visit on 
the continent; and John Yeardley, on his return 
to Pyrmont, united with him ina visit to the 
families of Friends belonging to that meeting. 

“ 8th mo. 13th.—My feelings are this morning 
deeply discouraged. 1 am entering on a visit to 
the families here with my dear friend T.S., 
whose company | have had since the 23d ult. 
This service is to me a very important one. It 
is an easy matter to say to a brother or sister, Be 


comforted, be strengthened; but it is no light 
matter to dip so feelingly into the state of our 


fellow-mortals, as to feel as though we could 


place our soul in their soul’s stead, in order that 


they might be strengthened and comforted. 


8th mo. 20th.—The visit has been got over 


to our great satisfaction. In some sittings, deep 
exercise and mourning; in others, cause of re- 
joicing over the precious seed of the kingdom, 
which is alive in the hearts of some. There 
seems to be a remarkable visitation once more 
extended, especially to the youth.” 

In conjunction with Thomas Shillitoe he pro- 
posed to the Friends, as only one meeting was 
held on First-days, to have one in the evening 
for religious reading, holding it at Friedensthal 
in the summer, and at Pyrmont in the winter. 
The proposal was immediately complied with, 
and the institution proved a valuable auxiliary 
to the edification of the members. 

“8th mo. 25th.—The reading meeting this 
evening has been a precious season; Q, how all 
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spirits were melted together! May the blessing 
of the Lord rest upon this humble endeavor as a 
means of bringing us nearer to himself. 

28¢h.—Our English Friends [Benjamin See- 
bohm and John Snowden] have taken their de- 
parture. I feel a little solitary, but I think it a 
great favor to be preserved from a wish to go 
with them; nothing will do for me but entire 
resignation to the Lord’s will and work. Little 
did { think when I left my home in England, 
that a work of this sort awaited me in Germany; 
indeed, I came blind in the gospel; I knew no- 
thing; but now I see such a field of labor if I am 
faithful : how shall it ever be accomplished? O, 
prepare me, dearest Lord, for without thy heav- 
enly hand to assist me I must faint. O, may I 
ever seek thy counsel, and be thou pleased to 
lead me step by step, and give strength accord- 
ing to the day. 

29th.—To-day I have for the first time ex- 
pressed a few sentences in broken German in our 
little meeting. I do not know whether they 
might be very clearly understood, but I hope the 
attempt to do what I conceived to be the Lord’s 
will, will be accepted by him. O, that he may 
be pleased to give me the power of speech !” 

In the Ninth month he went to Hanover with 
Thomas Shillitoe, who had a concern to see the 
authorities regarding the observance of the 
First-day. They did not meet with much suc- 
cess in their object; but they made the acquaint- 
ance of Pastors Gundel and Hagemann, the 
latter “nearly blind and very grey, but truly 
green in the feeling sense of religion,” and who 
rejoiced in his heart to find a brother concerned 
to reform those things which had long lain heavy 
on his mind. 

In the latter part of the month John Yeardley 
went again to Minden, to unite with Thomas 
Shillitoe in a visit to the families of Friends. 
They commenced their visit at Biickeburg, where 
they had a remarkable interview with the fam- 
ily of the Kammer-rath Wind, which is related 
at length in T. 8.’s journal (vol. i., p. 388.) 

The place which seems in these visits to have 
engaged J. Y.’s sympathies the most strongly 
was the village of Kidinghausen. 

“We had,” he says, “a very favored meeting 
in the room where their meeting is usually held. 
In the sitting in the evening, with the family 
where we lodged, many of the neighbors came 
in, who seemed to have no wish to leave us. [ 
thought of the words of the dear Saviour, when 
seeing the multitudes he had compassion on 
them, because they were as sheep having no 
shepherd. Truly these have no outward shep- 
herd who cares much for their spiritual interests. 
I felt my heart much warmed in gospel love 
towards them, and we invited them to give us 
their company again next day, which most of 
them did. In this meeting there was something 
expressed so remarkably suited to the states of 
some present, that after it was over a woman 
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confessed it had been as was devlared, that she 
herself was one to whom it belonged; and she 
gave us a short relation how it had been with 
her in former days. 


The love which these simple honest-hearted 
creatures manifest towards us does away with 
all distinctions and the difference of language. 
O, that He who teaches as never man taught 
may be pleased to guide them and bring them to 
himself, that there may be one shepherd and one 
sheep-fold. All our toils in this weary land will 
not be too much if we can be made the instru- 
ments of helping only one poor soul on its way 
Zionwards.” 

“12th mo. 1st.—The reading meeting this 
evening has been a precious time. Our spirits 
have been much tendered in reading some ac- 
count of the lives and deaths of our worthy 
Friends recorded in Sewel’s History. Tears so 
overpowered the reader and the hearers, that 
the reading was at times obliged to be suspended 
until we had given relief to our feelings.” | 

In addition to this meeting, John Yeardley 
established another for the young, to be held on 
Fourth-day evening, “in which they might im- 
prove themselves in reading, and acquire a know- 
ledge of the principles of the Society, with other 
branches of useful information.” The young 
women were to bring their work ; and it was his 
delight to interrupt the reading with religious 
instruction, and such remarks as a father makes 
for the improvement and gratification of his 
children. We see him here for the first time in 
a character in which he was well known to the 
present generation in various parts of England, 
viz., as an instructor and guide of the youth. 
In noticing in his Diary the formation of the 
Youth’s Meeting at Pyrmont, he comments with 


pleasure on the innocent cheerful manners of his | 


audience, and on the advantages which might be 
looked for from this kind of social intercourse. 

The last entry in this year records an occasion 
of near approach to the throne of grace in prayer 
in the little congregation at Pyrmont. 

‘12th mo. 29th, First-day.—A most remark- 
able season of divine favor in our evening as- 
sembly. The awe which | had felt over my 
spirit the whole of the day, and not feeling 
freedom to break my mind in the meeting in the 
morning, induced me to look to the evening op- 
portunity with fear and trembling, which indeed 
is always the case when I feel the Master’s hand 
upon me. The most solemn act of worship, that 
of public supplication, so powerfully impressed 
my mind, that I believed it right to yield to the 
motion, which I humbly trust was done in due 
reverence and humility of soul. Our spirits were 
so humbled under feelings of good, that it seem- 
ed as if the secrets of all hearts were presented 
before the throne of grace, to ask forgiveness for 
former transgressions, strength to serve the Most 
High with more aeceptance, and to be finally 


prepared to reign with himin glory. O how 
these seasons of refreshing will rise up against 
us in the great day of account, if we are not 
concerned to improve by them! Grant, dearest 
Father, that I may experience a nearer and 
stronger tie to do thy will more perfectly ; and let 
it please thee to remember those in this place 
and this land for whom my spirit so often 
secretly mourns and prays.” 

Pyrmont is one of the oldest watering-places 
north of the Alps. The inhabitants are very 
much dependent on the visitors who resort 
thither during the three summer months, and 
amongst whom may frequently be reckoned some 
of the first families in Europe. This year, 1823, 
the Prince and Princess of Prussia (the present 
Regent of Prussia and his consort) were there, 
and one Fourth-day morning attended the 
Friends’ Meeting. The meeting-house stands 
in one of the al/ées, and although its position is 
not central, it is sufficiently public to be an ob- 
ject of attraction to the curiosity of strangers. 
A memorandum under date of the 18th of the 


Den o.* 
| Sixth month records the royal visit, and John 


Yeardley’s spiritual exercise on the occasion. 

“6th mo. 1&th.—To-day the young Prince 
and Princess of Prussia, with the Princess their 
mother, and the Hofmeister, have been at our 
Fourth-day meeting. They entered with such 
seriousness on their countenances that I felt my 
spirit suddenly drawn towards them in love, and 
a secret prayer was raised in my heart for their 
everlasting good. Feeling sthe influence of di- 
vine love to increase, I believed it right to kneel 
down, and in brokenness of spirit I expressed 
what had opened on my mind, which afforded 
me peace; and [ hope good to others was im- 
parted, although I may say through the un- 
worthiest of instruments. For truly I have for 
some time been as in a state of death and dark- 
ness, owing to my unwatchfulness. © what 
would I give for more cirecumspection, that | 
might be more prepared to receive the word, and 
when command is given, publish the same. But, 
unworthy creature, I often deprive myself and 
others of seasons of good through my negligence 
and barrenness. When will the time come when 
I can say, all earthly things are under my feet, 
and the cause of religion and virtue rules pre- 

|dominant in my heart! Lord, hasten the day; 
and preserve my feet in thy path in the midst of 
many snares; and rather let me die than be suf- 
fered to do anything which would dishonor thy 
|gracious and holy Name, and the profession | 
}am making of thee before the world. Loose my 
| bands, and enable me to say in sincerity of heart, 
I am willing to serve thee freely.” 

The attendance of visitors at the meeting- 
house was often numerous, although it was 
seldom that they remained during the whole 
time of worship. Meetings of this kind were 

j very trying to John Yeardley’s faith and feel- 
ings; but sometimes they were seasons of heav- 
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enly blessing such as abundantly to maha onend' 
for past humiliation. 

“7th mo. 16th. —To-day the small meeting- 
house and passage were quite filled with strangers, 
and I was told many went away who could not 
get in, and some remained under the windows. 
No creature on earth knows what my poor mind 
suffers when I go to meeting under such circum- 
stances. Many whom curiosity brings in the 
expectation to hear words may sometimes be dis- 
appointed, but 1 hope there are some whose in- 
tentions are sincere, and who are desirous to be 
informed the way to Zion. I hope strength was 
afforded me to preach Christ crucified. O that 
the Lord may support me in these very trying 
seasons, and take from me the fear of man, and 
fill my heart with a holy fear of offending Him 
whom I hambly trust [ am desirous of choosing 
to be my Lord “and Master. 

(To be continued.) 
a scittllet 


THE TRUE PROSPERITY OF A CHURCH. 


There would be difference of opinion 
amongst ourselves as to what constitutes prosper- 
ity in our churches. We should all say that a 
church is prosperous when it consists mainly of 
true Christians—when the several members of 
the church grow in grace and in knowledge, 
adorning the doctrine of God their Saviour in all 
things, when there are frequently “ added to the 
church ” “ the saved,” when worship is spiritual 
and sincere, when a holy influence goes forth 
from the church to the people around, and when 
works of faith and labors of love accord with the 
talents and resources of the church, and with the 
opportunities which exist of doing good. Now 
it must be evident to every man that there are 
many outward signs of prospe ‘rity which may 
obtain without the prosperity itself. 


no 


For exam- 


ple, a /arge church is not necessarily a prosper- 


ous church; its true state depends upon its ma- 
terials. Is it builded of gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones, or of wood, hay, and stubble? An 
ever-increasing church is not necessarily a pros- 
perous church. The question is, How many 
taken within the fold are goats and how many 
sheep? What proportion do the tares bear to 
the wheat, and the bad fish to the good? A 
church whose public services are conducted with 
perfect order and with exquisite taste, attracting 
large assemblies, is not always a prosperous 
church. The worship may be dramatic, artistic, 
and carnal; and though pleasing to men of taste, 
and exciting to all the attendants, it may, in a re- 
ligious sense, be unprofitable, and even offensive 
to God. A church may grow in information 
upon all theological and biblical and ecclesiasti- 

cal subjects, and yet be low in religious life. 
There may be a strong soc ial and friendly feel- 
ing in a congregation, but the communion may 
be that of sinfal men, and not of saints. A con- 
gregation may be influential, but the power may 


| fatal perversion ; 
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be that of entice wealth, and social rank, and 
not of the salt of goodness, or of the light of 
truth. There may be much doing and much 
giving in a church, but the work may be ill done, 
and the gifts instead of being as the odor of a 
sweet smell, acceptable and well pleasing unto 
Christ, may be as a stink in his nostrils. 

But we may not prolong these remarks. That 
church is in the most prosperous state which at- 
tracts least attention to itself, and which is most 
successful in directing the thoughts of men to 
the Saviour. When the queen of the night is 
enthroned in the heavens, we all speak of the 
silvery and beauteous moonlight ; but when the 
monarch of the day is seated upon his throne in 
the skies, we never talk of sunlight, but we talk 
of the objects that are made manifest by the sun, 
and that are illumined and gilded by his rays. 
In the same manner, a church in a low state 
may be itself looked at, and thought about, and 
spoken of; but a church in a high state of life 
will so testify to the Saviour, and show forth his 
praise, that our Lord Jesus Christ and his Father 
will be seen in all, and through all, and above 
all. Martin. 
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WAR A LIBEL UPON CHRISTIANITY. 


The existence of such a custom as war among 
nations calling themselves Christians, is a stand- 
ing libel on the gospel they profess. What an 
utter and glaring contradiction of its spirit, its 
principles and its aims! Yet how long has it 
continued! The war-degeneracy of the Church, 
begun early in the third century, consummated 
in the fourth by her union with the State under 
Constantine, and thenceforward extending over 
the whole of her subsequent history, has grossly 
belied the pacific character of our religion, and 
shorn it of no small part of its primitive beauty, 
loveliness and glory. When the chosen choir of 
heaven chanted over the manger of Bethlehem 
their song of peace and good-will; when our 
Saviour, not only through life, but ev en in death 
itself, taught and exemplified the peaceful prin- 
ciples of his gospel; when his Apostles in like 
manner carried the same principles from city 
to city, from kingdom to kingdom; when his dis- 
ciples, without exception, f followed his example of 
never returning curse for curse, or blow for blow, 
but meekly bowed their heads to the axe or the 
gibbet of their persecutors; so long as the whole 
Church thus stood forth before the world in the 
stainless panoply of peace, just so long did 
Christianity commend itself to the consciences of 
men, and make rapid progress towards the spir- 
itual conquest of the world. The war-degener- 
acy of the Church was her grand heresy, and 
did more than anything else to -paganize her 
character, and pave the way for that flood of 
evils which overspread Christendom during the 
middle ages. Never was there a grosser or more 
and ever since she has for the 
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most part belied the peaceful principles of her 
gospel, and provoked the wrath or the scorn of | 
mankind. 

Truth extorts this humiliating confession. 
The history of the nominal Church, the only one | 
known at the time, was written for centuries in 
blood. How often did the professed followers of 
the Prince of Peace meet to slaughter one an-| 
other! How many millions perished by their 
hands in the Crusades, in wars with the Moham- 
medans, in the red/igious wars among themselves 
consequent on the Reformation! How often did 
the highest dignitaries of the Church lead forth 
armies to battle! How common, for more than 
a thousand years, for Christians to pray the God | 
of Peace to aid them in butchering one another, 
and then to return solemn thanks for the slaugh- 
ter of thousands and scores of thousands of their | 
own brethren! When Magdeburg was a smok- 
ing heap of ruins, and thirty thousand of her 
citizens, men, women and children, lay rotting 
in her streets, or roasted in the ashes of their 
own dwellings, the victorious general ordered a 
Te Deum to be publicly chanted in gratitude to 
their common God! So has it been for some 
fifteen centuries; nor can the most nefarious war 
even now be waged, but the Church, in the Old 
World, if not in the New, must be made, by her | 
prayers and praises, a party in this wicked work. 
The Archbishop of England still composes, for 
use in all her sanctuaries, a solemn form of 
thanksgiving to God for such savage butcheries as 
were perpetrated, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, upon the Chinese and the Afghans. 

Tell us not, such cases are exceptions for 
which the Church has little or no responsibility. 
Exceptions! Alas! peace is the exception ; war, 
the rule. The evil, too, is more or less in her 
own bosom. Does she not allow her members, 
without rebuke, to live by this trade of blood? 
Has she for ages excluded the warrior from her 
communion? Has she once, for the last fifteen 
hundred years, borne her united testimony before 
the world against this custom as inconsistent 
with the gospel? Nay, has she not fawned on 
the warrior, and consecrated his banners, and 
followed him with her prayers for success, and 
crowned him on his return with laurels? Are 
not her most venerable temples to this day filled 
with the trophies of war? Did not Col. Gardi- 
ner, one of her favorite sons, die on the field of 
battle, and Doddridge himself, one of her bright- 
est luminaries, write his eulogy without a single 
rebuke upon his profession of blood? Nor is it 
many years since no man in the British Empire 
could take out a commission, as an officer in the 
army or navy, for the wholesale butchery of his 
fellow-men, without a certificate of his being a 
member of the Church of Christ; and nota note 
of alarm, scarce a whisper of rebuke or displea- 
sure, was heard from the presses or pulpits of 
Christendom. Alas! do not Christians even 
now join men of the world in idolizing the demi- 
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gods of war, train some of their own children to 
this work of death, and teach the rest to admire 
war and the warrior? 

No wonder, then, at the consequent reproaches 
upon Christianity. Mark the bitter, withering 
sarcasms of infidelity : “ Ye bungling soul-phy- 
sicians!” exclaims Voltaire, “to bellow for an 
hour or more against a few flea-bites, and not say 
a word about that horrible distemper which tears 
us to pieces! Burn your books, ye moralizing 
philosophers! Of what avail is humanity, be- 
nevolence, meekness, temperance, piety, when 
half a pound of lead shatters my body; when I 
expire, at the age of twenty, under pains un- 
speakable ; when my eyes, at their last opening, 
see my native town all in a blaze, and the last 
sounds I hear are the shrieks and groansof wom- 
en and children expiring amidst the ruins? ” 

Nor is Judaism less severe in her taunts. 
When a celebrated advocate of foreign missions 
was announced to preach at Falmouth, England, 
a Jew posted on the door of the Church this no- 
tice: “Our Messiah, when he comes, will estab- 
lish a system of mercy, peace and kindness upon 
earth ; while among you Christians, only dis- 
putes, animosities and cruelties mark your prog- 
ress through the world. Possibly your religion 
sanctions these things ; ours does not. With us, 
the goodness and beneficence alone of the Mosaic 
laws constitute their grand authority, and pro- 
claim aloud their emanation from a God of love. 
We want no better, we expect no better, till 
Messiah shall indeed come. Then will ‘ every 
man sit under his own vine and fig tree ; nation 
shall no longer lift up sword against nation, nei- 
ther shall they learn war any more; the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid, the wolf and the 
lamb shall feed together, and a little child shall 
lead them.’ Has this golden era of peace and 
love ever yet been witnessed? Speak, Chris- 
tians, speak candidly; has it been once seen 
through the last eighteen hundred years? ”— 
The Advocate of Peace 


—— —-— 8h = 


CHANGING CUSTOM—THE TEMPERANCE REFOR- 
MATION. 


The evil of custom and convention is precisely 
this—that they are traditions, to which the 
many bow, and for which no plea of intelligence 
can be advanced by their worshippers, even 
when they are sound in themselves. But many 
customs and conventions must partake of the er- 
rors, or reflect the peculiarities, of the past ; 
and to these, by a blind conservative instinct, we 
are apt to cling when their utility or their excuse 
has long vanished. Custom never revises its 
opinions ; and hence its regime tends to stereotype 
the mistakes and perpetuate the oppressions of 
the past. Thus, for example, by the force of 
convention—i. e. by the fear of each for the 
opinion of all—duelling survived long after it 
had ceased tu be approved by those who submit- 
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ted to its dictation ; ; and its neck was oaly finally 
broken by that legal action which disgraced it 
with the brand of felony. Drinking was in the 
same condition in Shakspeare’s day as in our 
own—felt to be “more honored in the breach 
than in the observance.” But who shall “ bell 
the cat,”’ and set the custom at defiance? The 
reflecting few who most clearly perceive the folly 
and the mischief, and the well-meaning multi- 
tude who readily acknowledge the evil, are pos- 
sibly the very last persons in the world fitted, by 
moral constitution, for a practical protest. Shall 
we, then, not honor the reformers who first step- 
ped out of the tyrannous routine, and who sum- 
moned a social band around them, expressly to 
resist and erase the disastrous dynasty of conven- 
tion? Fashions and customs there must be; for 
beauty, truth, and conscience demand forms as 
much as spirit requires the body; but in the 
new customs and the new fishions let the outer 
form be no longer divorced from the inner phi- 
losophy 

The temperance movement is a reform in- 
stinct with vitality, with inspiration, and with 
mental freedom. Behold its w eapons, its instru- 
ments, and its methods! For shield it has sin- 


cerity ; for sword, the shining blade of evidence ; 
for breast-plate, faith, hope, and charity. Itisa 
perpetual conflict of argument against opinion, 
of inte slligence against ignorance, of spirit against 


flesh, of humanity against interest, of life and 
progress against fixity, torpor, and death. The 
amount of intellectual energy and discussion 
which it has enkindled has, in fact, been paral- 
leled by no movement whatever since the epoch 
of the Reformation; while in the breadth and 
variety of its topics, physical, moral and social, it 
has far exceeded that great awakening, and is still 
working at the basis of society, permeating the 
masses, and redeeming from slavery and debase- 
ment. 

Glance back some twenty-five years, and we 
shall be able to estimate the work which has 
been accomplished, and the kind of work which 
itis. Then, the temperance reformer had his 
armor to seek and his Apes ss to forge ; now, he 
is armed cap-a-pie, in panoply of proof. Then, 
the ranks consisted of raw recruits, led by mere 
boys ; now, their army is composed of disciplined 
battalions, generalled by heroes of a hundred 
fights. Then, temperance had no statistics, no 
science, no criticism, no formal logic and litera- 
ture; now, it has both facts and figures, both 
ancient and modern learning; a lethean logic, 
and a fervid, manifold eloquence, which can 
maintain its own in the most learned assemblies 
of the world as a recognized branch of “ Social 
Science.” Look, too, at the number and power 
of the obstacles it had to overthrow, and measure 
the intensity of its force by its unquestioned 
achievements. The traditions of ages—the timid- 
ity of the weak—the ignorance of the strong— 
the avarice of the interested—the passions of 


the vile and vicious—above all, the indifference 
of the good. Its first apostles had to encounter 
ridicule from the unreasoning, jeers from snob- 
bery, taunts from fast men, sneers from the fash- 
ionable, and even things much harder to be 
borne. Not only had they hurled against them 
sermons from the pulpit, but “sermons in stones,” 
They were plentifully pelted with authorities 
and putrid eggs; a most distasteful mixture it 
must be allowed. When the people began to 
side with the reformers, who ceased to be mob- 
bed, publicans would hire ruffians to disturb the 
meetings. With legions of foes they had few 
helpers. Newspapers, for many years, dared not 
report the proceedings of temperance societies, 
for the political press was in shameful bondage 
to Bacchus. Caricatures and squibs were plac- 
arded on the walls; the daily and weekly press, 
the monthly magazines and quarterly reviews, 
were all opposed to the principles, and energeti- 
cally strove to write them down. What incred- 
ible zeal, what noble and persistent self-denial, 
what undaunted courage, what Herculean power 
must those early standard-bearers—mostly young, 
poor or obscure men—have put forth in this 
grim contest with the conventions, opinions, and 
passions of the world! Surely, they have been 
‘living epistles’’ of an illustrious individuality, 
worthy of being held in everlasting honor! 

In its theoretical evolution, the temperance 
enterprise has been a ramified educational agen- 
cy, a vast quickener of educational life. It had 
to argue its way upwards against the prejudices, 
the fashions, and the learning of the upper and 
professional classes. Medical men opposed it 
with “ authority ;’’ ministers of the gospel with 
“criticism ;” litterateurs with a pretentious 
“logic ;” reviewers with inaccurate views of 
“seience;”’ able editors with notable leaders; 
—yet not only has it stood its ground, but has 
gone on steadily from one stage of development 
to another, gathering statistics, science, and crit- 
icism around it, until at last the most veteran 
statesman and most influential peer in all the 
kingdom greets “the Grand Alliance ” with his 
frank and hearty recognition. Be sure, O liber- 
tarian! that this toil and task of twenty-five 
years has been a notable and providential work 
of social regeneration—a work which has evoked 
talent, inspired independence, vindicated free 
thought and out-spokenness, awakened and pu- 
rified conscience, revived religion—a work which 
cannot fail to have broadened and deepened all 
the foundations of our mental, social, and _politi- 
eal liberties. 

Our pen fails to portray in fitting colors the 
glorious results of that final measure at which 
the movement aims—the legal suppression of the 
traffic in strong drink. Britannia, self delivered 
from her reproach, her incubus, and her curse, 
will rise immeasurably in character and in power. 
Her people, rapidly increasing in comfort and in 
wealth, will eagerly qualify themselves for the 
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exercise s of their political privileges, and enter 
into the temple of the constitution. She will 
then be too powerful for fear on her own account, 
and too just to inspire it inothers. Strong with 
a sober strength, strong with an enlightened 
strength, strong with a moral strength, who 
shall resist the prestige of her illustrious exam- 
ple ?—or the expression of her just will in the 
councils of the kings? She will remain, not 
merely the “mistress of the seas,’ but stand 
forth to all the nations of the civilized world a 
bright and chivalrous example of loyalty to truth, 
to humanity, and to God.—Meliora in British 
Friend. 


istry. But, all this being conceded, there arises 
no proof of the necessity, nor any justification, 
of the existing tendencies of our colleges. On 
the contrary, they are believed to be as incon- 
sistent with the public object of the college, as 
they are unproductive of advantage to religion.” 
“Of all the relations of man to his God, or to 
his fellow-man,” continues the editor of the 
Journal, “that of Minister of the Gospel 
should be most free from the influence of others 
and from worldly considerations, in its first as- 




































sumption. In fact, it is impossible to conceive 
of a position more unhappy to the individual, or 
injurious to the cause of Christianity, than that 
of the bright, high-spirited, ambitious youth, 
committed, during a period of college excite- 
ment, to the study of theology, and thence 
pushed on, step by step, by the circumstances 
around him, to the assumption of the fearful re- 
sponsibilities of the profession,—yet, it may be, 
discovering, when too late, that his true calling 
was not to that field, but compelled to labor on 
with the suffering, and without the sustaining 
spirit of the life-long martyr. Christianity de- 
mands no such sacrifices. Religion has no field 
for sucb labors.” 

In connection with these extracts, the follow- 
ing remarks on literary attainments, and especial- 
ly on Scriptural knowledge, may be suitably 
quoted from Gurney’s Observations :— 
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CoLLEGEs AND THE Munistry.—In the 
Pennsylvania School Journal for last month, we 
find an article from the able pen of the editor, 
Thomas H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, who is also 
State Superintendent of Public Schools, on the 
Colleges of Pennsylvania. He advocates a law, 
granting regular and liberal State aid to these 
institutions, provided their true nature and in- 
tended agency in our educational system are re- 
stored, and certain excrescences that have grown 
upon them removed. Amongst the latter he 
regards the efforts constantly made to induce the 
most promising students to enter the ministry, 
giving such direction to their general studies, 


; : : “ The known opinion of Friends, that academ- 
during their college course, as to promote this 


ical studies are unnecessary as a preparation for 
the ministry, has given rise, among some persons, 
toa notion that the Society avoids encouraging 
the general pursuit of literature. Those whom 
I am now addressing are well aware that such a 
notion has no real foundation. It is fully ac- 
knowledged by Friends, to be the duty of the 
Christian, as well as the privilege of the man, 

to avail himself of every proper opportunity for 
the cultivation of his mind, for the enlarge- 
ment of his talents, and for the acquirement of 
knowledge. George Fox informs us, in one 
passage of his interesting journal, that he ad- 
vised the institution of an academy for the 
children of Friends, that they might be instruct- 
ed in ‘ whatsoever things were civil and useful in 
the creation ;’ and I am persuaded that many 
Friends, in the present day, entertain an earnest 
—I hope an increasing—desire that their young 
people may be so instructed. Whatever may 
be our calling in the world, or station in the 
church, it is unquestionable that the exercise of 
our intellectual faculties, and the collecting of 
useful knowledge, will enlarge our capacity for 
the service of our Great Master; and, on this 


object. He does not, however, countenance the 
notion of a liberal, or indeed, of any education, 
without religious training. “The very idea,” 
he says, “is absurd, inasmuch as education can- 
not be complete without this essential element ; 
and the attempt, even if made, would be most 
detrimental to society.” Although, in his re- 
marks, it may not be intended to set forth or 
recognize the principles, in their full extent, 
which are held by Friends, in reference to the 
selection, preparation and appointment of Minis- 
ters, yet it is evident T. H. Burrowes regards a 
“true calling” to the Christian ministry in a 
very similar light, and we are glad to see senti- 
ments so nearly in accordance with our own 
disseminated through this channel. “ It is ad- 
mitted,” he says, “ that the gifted and learned 
youth of the land can make no better or nobler 
use of their powers and acquirements, than their 
free and earnest devotion to the Christian min- 
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principle, it is to be freely admitted, that learn- 
ing may pr duce, collate rally and subordinately, 
a highly desirable effect, even on the ministry of 
the Gospel. Not only may the powers of the 
mind be strengthened for that and every other 
good purpose, by means of a liberal education, 
but occasions frequently occur, in which informa- 
tion upon various points may be made to subserve 


the great object of the Christian minister. Thus | 


for example, when the apostle Paul was engaged 
in preaching to the polite and fastidious Athe- 
nians, it gave him no slight advantage with his 
audience, that he was able to illustrate his doc 
trine by an apposite quotation from one of their 
own pocts. 

While, however, our capacity for usefulness in 
the church may be, in some degree, enlarged by 
almost every description of innocent intellectual 
pursuit, there is no species of mental cultivation 


to which this observation applies with nearly | 


equal force as to that which has, in itself, a di- 


rectly edifying tendency—the acquirement of| 


Christian knowledge, especially through the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. An exact ac- 
quaintance with that divine book will be found 


of no little avail in the performance of almost | 
any services which may be allotted to us in the | 
church : for, where is the moral condition, where 
is the religious engagement, to which something | 


applicable may not be discovered among the ex- 
amples, the doctrines, or the precepts, recorded 
inthe Bible? But, it must, on all hands, be 
allowed that, to the Christian minister, a know)- 
edge of the Bible is of indispensable import- 
ance. 

It is one of the leading excellencies of the 
sacred volume, and one of the practical proofs 
of its divine origin, that it contains an inex- 
haustible stock of materials for the ministry of 
the word. 
respect, is in accordance with that of other reli- 
gious bodies. Although our ministers can pre- 


scribe no limits to the diversified directions of | 
that divine influence under which they profess to | 


act, yet, we know that, in general, it is Scripture 
which supplies them with the subjects of their 
contemplation ; it is Scripture which the Spirit 
of Truth brings to their recollection, and impresses 
upon their minds; it is the language of Scripture 
which they quote ; it is the doctrine of Scripture 
which they unfold and apply. 

Now, although our religious principles plainly 
prevent our instituting a course even of scrip- 
tural study, as a preparation for the office of 
preachers, it is to be remembered that the perusal 
of the sacred volume is a duty erjoined by the 
Society of Frieuds, on a// its members ; and few 
among them will be found more zealous in per- 


forming this duty than those whom the Lord is| 


preparing for the office of the ministry. 
he is carrying on the work of grace in their 
hearts, and leading them through many a secret 
conflict, they will be little inclined to neglect 


The experience of Friends, in this} 


While | 
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those inspired records, by means of which they 
| may so often be strengthened in their weakness, 
instructed in their ignorance, and comforted in 
their sorrow. And thus, when, at length, they 
are anointed for the service, and commissioned 
to proclaim the Gospel, they are seldom, if ever, 
found destitute of a useful and experimental ac- 
quaintance with Holy Writ. Lastly, after they 
have been acknowledged as ministers, a frequent 
| perusal of the Bible, and a careful attention to 
its contents, is considered by the Society to be 
one of their especial duties.” 
- -—>- 

MINUTE OF PHILADELPHIA MEETING FOR 
SuFFERINGS.—In accordance with its duty to 
appear, on behalf of the Yearly Meeting, in all 
| cases where the “‘ reputation of our religious So- 
Philadelphia 


Meeting for Sufferings has thought proper to 


ciety may render it needful,” 


issue the Minute which we insert on another 
page. 


It is true that by ceasing to own slaves, and 





by issuing public documents, “the Society of 
Friends has long borne a decided testimony 
against holding our fellow men in bondage ;” 


| but how far its members now endeavor, in their 


| . . . 4: 
| practice, .to bear such a testimony, is a question 
| 


| which, in view of the constant and rapid increase 
| of slavery in this country, may well claim our most 
 scaaSina individual consideration. Friends are 
cautioned in our Discipline, “ against doing any 
| thing whereby their [the slaves] bondage may 
be prolonged.” Does not the principle here 
enunciated lead directly to the inquiry,—which 
admits of only an affirmative answer,—Is slavery 
| prolonged by the use and consumption of its 
| products? How often are the reproaches of the 
slaveholders called forth, and their ears closed 
‘against the pleadings of conscience and of 
Northern Christians, by the participation of the 
| latter in the fruits of slavery. A few days since, 
la member of Congress from Alabama thus re- 
| plied to Northern speakers :-—“ You talk now 
\of forbearing to interfere with slavery among 


| us, because of the delicacy of the question and 
the interest it involves to us; but you know that 
| your own prosperity is still more dependent 
upon its existence. It is a tender regard for 
| the goose that lays for you the golden egg that 
| makes you profess to be unwilling to 


lay hands 
|upon it. You know that slave labor has built all 
| your cities and towns; has erected your great 


warehouses ; freights your rich navies and carries 


wealth and happiness throughout all the bleak 
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and sterile hills of New England. You know 
that the shirt you wear, when you stand up to 


MINUTE OF PHILADELPHIA MEETING FOR 
SUFFERINGS. 


















































denounce the slaveholder—the sugar that sweet- | At a Meeting of the Representatives of the Religious So- 


ciety of Friends, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, &c., held in Philadelphia, Third month 16th, 
1860. 


ens your tea when you sit down to the evening 
and morning meal,—are the products of slave 


labor.” 


Several articles have appeared in the public 
Journals within a few months past—some in the 
form of Letters, dated and written in the plain 
style used by Friends ;—and others as proceed- 
ings of meetings in which persons designated as 
F riends took part;—which articles seem to 
sanction the use of force to free the Slaves, and 
also to connive at efforts to subvert the Govern- 
ment ; and as those who are unacquainted with 
our principles and practices may be thereby led 
to implicate the Society in such views and pro- 
ceedings, we believe it right, on behalf of those 
we represent, to disclaim any unity therewith, 
and to repel an imputation so unjust and in- 
jurious to the religion Friends have always pro- 
fessed. 

In compliance with the precepts of the Sa- 
viour of the world, which breathe peace on 
earth and good will to men, and command us to 
love our enemies, and to do good to them that 
hate and persecute us, our religious Society has 
steadfastly maintained a testimony against all 
wars and fightings, tumults, violence and shed- 
ding of blood, and against forcible resistance to 
oppression, whether inflicted with or without 
color of law; and has believed it to be a duty 
to live peaceably under the authorities placed 
over us—to obey the laws of our country where 
they do not infringe on our re sligious prince iples ; 
and where they do, passively and patiently to 
endure the penalties inflicted on us. 

The Society of Friends has long borne a de- 

cided testimony against holding our fellow men 
in bondage, as being incompatible with the 
benign spirit of the ¢ Gospel, and contrary to the 
commands of our Lord Jesus Christ ; Matt. vii. 
12; John xiii. 34, 85; xv. 12, 17, &e.; and 
those members who once held slaves, long since 
set them free, and in many ne remuner- 
ated them for their labor while in bondage. 
This testimony isas dear to us now as ever ; and 
we feel religiously bound to uphold it in the 
spirit of meekness and in that Christian love 
which craves the welfare of both master and 
slave. 
While convinced of the injustice and wrongs 
attendant on the system of Slavery, we cannot 
approve of, or sympathize with, any forcible or 
violent measures to obtain the liberty, or to re- 
dress the grievances of the slaves; but have 
counselled them to endeavor to serve with 
patience and fidelity while in bondage, to fulfil 
their Christian duties with propriety, and to 
commit their cause into the hands of a merciful 
and omnipotent Father in heaven. 

Whatever any persons, unjustly assuming the 
name or the appearance of Friends, may ‘have 


a ee 

“‘T was so much pleased,” says a friend in a 
private letter, dated 3d mo. 21st, “ to see thy ar- 
ticle, and the extract in connection with it, in 
the last number of the Review, on the use of 
wine as a common drink, that I thought I could 
hardly refrain from referring to it in this man- 
ner. 

I have been surprised and have wondered 
that those called temperance men, of fair moral 
standing, and possessed of an influence in the 
community, should recommend the general cul- 
ture of the grape for the purpose of wine- 
making, and so, by its free use, to counteract the 
terrible effects of intemperance. 

I have thought much on the subject, how the 
overflowing scourge of intemperance can be 
turned back and stayed in its fearful march. 
It is a saddening thought that the precious 
fruits of the earth, bountifully bestowed by a 
common and merciful Father, should, through 
the cupidity and avarice of unfeeling men, be 
turned into a withering and burning curse. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that 
we have a periodical, peculiarly our own, that 
is ever ready to espouse the right, and ever 
faithful in attacking or exposing the wrong.” 

lillie 


Marriep, at Lytle’s Creek Meeting, on the 21st 
inst., Jonny WituiaM, son of Jonathan D. and Susan- 
na W. Hadley, to Saran E.ien, daughter of Isaac 
and Mary Worthington—both members of Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, Clinton Co., Ohio. 


, At New Salem Menthe, Howard Co., Ind., 
on the 15th of the present month, ELLwoop Heaton to 
Crrexa Ricu—both members of New Salem Monthly 
Meeting. 

-.—, — 

Diep, near Torch, Athens Co., Ohio, on the 3d 
inst., Mary Ann Watson, daughter of the late Re- 
becca Coffin, in the 46th year of her age; a member 
of Smithfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

Through infinite mercy she was enabled to bear 
the sufferings of a protracted illness with Christian 
fortitude, leaving to her bereaved family and friends 
the consoling evidence that their loss is her eternal 
gain. 





, At Lahaska, Bucks Co., Penna., on the 8th 


inst., RacuEet, daughter of the late Aaron Eastburn, 
aged 52 years. 





, At his father’s residence, near Sandy Spring, 
Montgomery Co., Md., on the 6th ult., ALBERT G. 
Patmer, in the 3lst year of his age; a member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 
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said or done, which is inconsistent with these 
principles, is contrary to the faith and the prae- 
tice of the religious Society of Friends, and can- 
not justly be charged upon it. 

Signed on belialf and by direction of the meet- 
ing aforesaid, 


JosepH SNowpon, Clerk. 


+ 40m - 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND SLAVERY. 
To the Editor of the Union Springs Herald: 


The article which appeared in the Herald a 
few weeks since on this subject, has excited so 
much remark, and so many persons have recently 
spoken to me in relation to some of its statements, 
that I am induced to offer a few facts on the con- 
nection of the Society of Friends with slavery, as 
well as to supply some items of information which 
the writer of that article appears not to have pos- 
sessed. 
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general attention as among the high attainments 
of the present enlightened age. 

George Fox did not attempt to improve Chris- 
tianity—but only to urge the diffusion of its spirit 
for the eradication of all abuses and wrongs, by 
the mild and resistless operation of its spirit in 
all who accepted it. But the nature of these 
abuses was not at once perceived in every in- 
stance. It was especially so with slavery. The 
first official step taken by the Society appears to 
have been by the Yearly Meeting of Pennsylva- 
nia, in 1696, long after the decease of George 
Fox, and about half a century after the origin of 
the Society. It was only a recommendation 
against importing negroes, ‘and in favor of their 
moral culture. This advice was re peated in 1711, 
and the subject afterwards commended to atten- 
tion elsewhere. In 1729, the same body advised 
against purchasing, as well as importing. In 
1754, the subject of holding slaves appears to 
‘ have been first officially placed before the mem- 


He says “the Society of Friends are mainly | bers of the Society by ‘the same Yearly Meeting, 
interesting and instructive for what they have|in the form of earnest advice, in whic h they were 


been;’’ he often remarks on the earnestness of 
Fox; speaks of the “ early testimony” of 
the Society against slavery; and by implication, 
charges them with doing little or nothing at pre- 
sent to reform the world. 

Let me mention a few facts and dates.—George 
Fox commenced preaching in 1647. The only 
notice I find of his saying anything on the sub- 
ject of slave ry was twenty- four years afte rwards, 
when in the West Indies, and that but briefly on 
one or two occasions. 


George 


His mission does not ap- 
pear to have been prominently in this direction. 
The reformation which he and his coadjutors ac- 
complished, was, however of a most remarkable 
character. While they agreed with the leading | 
professors of that day in the great doctrine of} 
Christian Redemption, they upheld alone as a 
body the spirituality of the Christian religion ; 
its peaceable nature, as opposed to all war; the 
Freedom of its ministry as opposed to its con- 
finement to men, and preaching for wages; its 
abrogation of oaths; its establishment of equali- 
ty among men, as opposed to acts of adulation 
and titles of worship given to human beings: 
and, pre-eminently, in which every member ear- 
nestly united, in its utter repudiation of the 
spirit of re ligious persecution, then almost univer- 
sal, but now happily confined in a great measure 
to the darker nations of the earth. [ cannot but 
look upon it as one of the most extraordinary 
events in all history, that while the Christian 
world was then in a state of violent commotion, 
in which the most upright and sincere scarcely | 
saw more than “ men as trees walking,” a society 
of many thousands should arise out of this chaos, 
and within a few years establish a code on these | 
and other subjects, several of which, two centu- 
ries afterwards, have been more or less assented | 
to and adopted by many men of distinguished 
talents and eminent piety, and commended to! 





“entreated in gospel love se riously to weigh the 
cause of detaining them in bondage.” This ad- 
vice was many times repeated, but it was not till 
the year 1774 that all the members were clear of 
dealing in slaves, and not till 1782 that all were 
clear of holding slaves. The same reformation 
was completed by New York Yearly Meeting in 
1787, and by New England and the other Y early 
Meetings about the same time—being about 140 
years after the origin of the Society, and of com- 
paratively modern date. It was accomplished by 
patient and earnest labor, without noise and blus- 
ter; and although its progress may seem to have 
been slow, yet when we look at other prominent 
religious denominations, and see how far they 


have progressed up to the year 1860, perhaps 


this view will at least mitigate the censure which 
some who have said more and done less may be 
disposed to attach to the Society. 

The writer of the article in the J/erald, to 
which these remarks refer, appears to think that 
the members of the Society should unite their 
labors with certain existing anti-slavery organi- 
zations. I have been long acquainted with many 
prominent lecturers, agents, and officers of those 
societies, and I could therefore give facts from 
my own personal knowledge, both in relation to 
their private opinions and public acts, to show 
that the members of the Society could not, in 


| accordance with their principles, unite themselves 


in action with those lecturers and agents; but I 
see that I am already exceeding my limits. | 
shall, therefore, close, after mentioning, briefly, 


|some things out of many that the Society or its 
members have done, in reply to the question of 


the above-mentioned writer,—‘ What are you 
doing to show your abhorrence of slavery ?” and 
to the intimation that they are doing nothing. 
I will begin with the period when the Society 
cleared itself of holding slaves. It was about 
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this period that the effort in England commenced | Indians; have established schools and orphan 
for the abolition of the slave trade, under the | asylums for colored people ; and while professed 


energetic labors of Clarkson and others—who | 
have repeatedly asserted that their most untiring | 
and reliable assistants were members of this So- 
ciety, and who indeed formed nearly the whole of 
the original committee for this purpose. Many | 
years afterwards, they took the lead and wel 
largely instrumental in effecting the passage of | 
the act by which 800,000 slaves were liberated 
in the British West Indies. In this country, the 
petitions of the different representative bodies, 
in different States, have been again and again 
placed before the State and General Govern- 
ments, whenever any opportunity appeared to 
present for action—and individuals in a multi- 
tude of ways, not ostentatiously and pompously, 
but in a quiet and earnest manner, have endea- 
vored to promote the great cause. A few, on 
one occasion, visited the President and nearly all 
the State Governors on this subject, to urge its 
attention solemnly upon them; thousands are so 
careful in their testimony against slavery, as to 
refuse so far as practicable to furnish the induce- 
ment to the slaveholder by purchasing its pro- 
ducts ; and fugitives from American despotism 
find the members, almost to a man, either ready 
to help them on their way, or to refuse to betray 
them. There are two Yearly Meetings within 
Slave States, Maryland and Carolina; not one of 
whose members is known to own a slave, and 
some are now in prison for their faithfulness in 
this testimony. Yet this is the Society which the 
writer, who styles himself ‘‘ A Lover of Truth,” 
charges indirectly with “ cowardice” and “ world- 
ly wisdom,” and directly with “ sleeping in their 
tents.” 





T admit there are many members who are in- 
different to this as well as to other testimonies 
which a faithful Christian and lover of humanity 
should cherish. There are and always have been 
unfaithful members of the Christian church, as 
well as counterfeits: but there are never any 
counterfeits except on a genuine bank. 

I would close here, if the writer referred to 
had not stated that “the Society of Friends are 
mainly interesting for what they have been.” It 
may be so in certain localities, for faithful men 
“ do not live forever,” and each great man does 
not invariably leave a successor. But I believe it 
will be safe to assert that, taken as a whole, the 
Society is doing as much now to make the world 
better, as at any former period. Within our own 
day, its members have regenerated Newgate and 
other prisons; visited al! the prominent prisons 
in Europe, and done much to mitigate their re- 
pulsive character; visited, (some repeatedly,) 
nearly all the European monarchs, to urge upon 
them the principles of liberty and of peace ; tra- 
versed oceans in all directions with messages of 
love and good will to the natives of Africa, In 
dia, Australia, and the islands of the Pacific; 
have ever been the faithful friends of our own 


‘ peace men,’ among others, have wavered in se- 
vere emergencies and talked of Sharp’s rifles, 
the approved members of this Society have stood 
steadfast through all. When all England was in 
a ferment to declare war against Russia a few 
years since, three Friends proceeded alone to the 
Emperor of Russia, and used their utmost per- 
suasions on him toward a peace policy; and a 
year or two afterwards, when the forces of Eng- 
land had made desolation and suffering among 
the Russian people along the Baltic, a vessel 
loaded with supplies to relieve their misery, and 
directed by members of this Society, was seen 
following the recent track of the destroying 
fleet. 

These remarks may seem like what the apos- 
tle terms “ foolish boasting,” but they are only 
made to give correct inforaation, which seems to 
be required by the mistaken writer referred to. 
I believe it is always better to be erroneously 
censured, than to deserve it without receiving it; 
and also that it is best, instead of being over- 
anxious to correct false reports, to endeavor to do 
our duty in the great struggle of life, without 
listening much to what is said of us. But I 
hope it may not be deemed improper to furnish 
information to honest inquirers, or to those who 
have been misinformed on subjects of great in- 
terest. J.J. Tuomas. 

Union Springs, 2d mo., 1860. 
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Second Report of Milton Conard on the Manu- 
facture of Syrup from the Chinese Sugar 
Cane. 


In the 21st number of the last volume of 
Friends’ Review a report was inserted on the 
manufacture of syrup from the Sorghum, by 
Milton Conard. Having continued his attention 
to the subject the past year, he has furnished a 
second account of his operations, which, notwith- 
standing the unfavorable weather of last season, 
may be considered satisfactory. We take the 
following from his Report read at a meeting of 
the Philadelphia Agricultural Society on the 7th 
inst. 

“As the success or failure of an enterprise can- 
not fairly be determined without taking into 
view the various attendant circumstances; and 
as the opinion may exist in some minds, from the 
ill suecess the past season, that the ‘sorgho ex- 
periment’ is a failure, I will briefly allude to 
some of the causes which have militated against 
it. Iam free here to admit that as this plant is 
indigenous only to latitudes lower than our own, 
we may expect to encounter some difficulty in 
securing a perfect development of the cane, and 
of its seed in some seasons, even with all the pre- 
cautions which experience may throw around its 
management and culture. Yet it is altogether 
possible that a more minute acquaintance with 
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its habits of growth, with its needs, its predilec- | 
tions of soil, of situation, &c., may enable the 
attentive cultivator in our, and even higher lati- 
tudes, to guard against the misadventures which | 
have heretofore so frequently attended the ex-| 
periment. 

In the cultivation of the sorgho the past sea- 
son, the first unavoidable impediment was met 
in the untimely frosts which occurred during the 
first fortnight of the month of June. This ex- 
treme low temperature, which was so uearly fatal 
to our cereals, and injurious to the grass crop, 
so chilled and froze the young sorgho plants in 
many situations to cause their 
death ; 
as to render them an easy prey to aphides and 
other noxious insects, producing a lingering, 
though certain extinction of the plants. 
indeed was the frost of 
in many of the lots of cane havinga northern ex- 
posure, or on cold, flat soils, there was not a sin- 
gle stalk left to chide the unwary experimenter 


as 


immediate 


|a glance at the following figures. 


and in many others made them so sickly | 


So fatal | j 
the fourth of June, that | 





with his injudicious choice of location. This 
fatality accompanied the sorgho crop, in some 
degree, throughout the country, in the west as 
well as in the east, wherever those untimely 
frosts were felt. And it is but fair to remark 
here that, owing to a want of knowledge on the 
part of many persons, of the habits of this new 
product, of its manner of growth, &c., some were 
induced, from its apparent insignificance, in the 
early part of the season to treat it with utter 
neglect, leaving it to chance and the mercy of 
the weeds, until they saw, to their astonishment, 


that, by virtue of its peculiar tenacity of life, it 
was disposed to vanquish alike its adversaries, the 
weeds, and the easily excited prejudices of its 


owners. Then, and not till then, did many who 
planted it for the first time come to its rescue. 
As a consequence of this neglect, as well as from 
unfavorable choice of soil, together with the un- 
avoidable obstacle above alluded to, much of the 
cane was undeveloped in its growth on the oc- 
currence of the first severe autumn frosts. This 
backward and imperfect growth, after being sev- 
eral times frozen, was in some instances gathered 
and taken to the mill along with the more mature 
cane, thus materially injuring the product, both 
in quality and comparative quantity. 

Superadded to all this was the utter inability 
of the mills to work up the crop in due season. 
On this account some lots of cane are completely 
ruined. 

Having glanced at some of the causes which 
have operated to discourage the cultivation of the 
cane as a regular farm product, [ shall now pre- 
sent a few facts, which doubtless are entitled to 
weight in the decision of a question of this kind. 

In almost all cases that have come under my 
notice, where the cane was planted at all care- 
fully, on tolerably good land, and soil of suitable 
quality, and not too much neglected in the culti- 
vation, the crop has been a paying one; and has| 
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yielded a profit to the farmer nearly twofold that 
derived from a corn crop. This will be seen by 
One hundred 
and seventy gallons is believed to be an under- 
estimate of the average product per acre, on 
twelve lots of cane (ranging from one half to 
three and three-fourths acres each, and growing 
on farms nearly contiguous to each other,) which 
came under my notice, both in their cultivation 
and management—of which I may speak, there- 
fore, with the greater confidence: 

17 + galls. syrup, at 50c. per gall. 

Deduct for making, 12}c. per gall. 


$85 00 
21 25 


Which leaves net per acre $63 75 

With the season as it was, 45 bushels of corn 
would be as much as could be expected on sim- 
ilar soil, and with such treatment; and as the 
sorgho seed did not generally ripen, we will place 
the seed tops and blades against the cornfodder; 
and we have the comparison between the crops 
as follows: 

Net produce per acre of sorgho 

45 bushels corn, at 70 cents 


$63 75 
31 50 
Balance in favor of sorgho, per acre $32 25 

Although I have given 170 gallons as the 
average per acre of 12 lots of cane grown near 
me, yet with all the untoward circumstances at- 
tendant upon its cultivation and manufacture, 
several instances have come within my knowl- 
edge where from 200 to 300 gallons have been 
realized, and in a few cases over 350 gallons 
have been obtained. One lot of 2} acres of sod 
ground, capable of producing say 60 bushels of 
corn per acre, yielded 560 gallons, or 249 gal- 
lons per acre, of syrup, acknowledged to be 
equal in quality to the best article of syrup or 
molasses in the market. This crop was raised 
on an adjoining farm; it was well managed, 
nothing more; it was a good deal thinned and 
otherwise injured by the late frosts of June; 
rows + feet apart, and stalks in the drills about 
9 inches apart, on an average. 

The quantity of syrup made at our place the 
past season was about 3300 gallons—over 50 
hhds.—and of this quantity there could not 
have been less than 3000 gallons of excellent 
quality, and giving entire satisfaction to the 
parties for whom it was made. The balance, 300 
gallons, was mostly inferior, and some of it is of 
no value as a syrup, owing to the bad condition 
of the cane. 

The aggregate of syrup made in this and ad- 
jacent townships, as near as I could learn, 
amounted the past season to about 15,000 gal- 
lons, or upwards of 238 hogsheads. 

In 1858, the whole amount made in the same 
circle could not have exceeded 2500 g 

On the cultivation and treatment of 
M. Conard remarks: 

“Of Seed.—Procure that which is pure 7 
ripe, and have all light seed blown out of i 


rallons.’ 
the cane 
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that none but the anabent: may ~ planted. 

Soil and Location.—Heavy clay, or flat soils, 
in our latitude, are unfavorable to its early ma- 
turity, therefore select a location free from liabil- 
ity to excessive moisture, in a protected situation, 
or, if possible, having a southern exposure. 

Of Planting and Culture.—As the seeds are 
small, and the plants at first are slender and 
weak, a thorough pulverization of the soil before 
planting is necessary. Ground incapable of this 


REVIEW. 
In onduim I may remark that my obser- 
vations during the past year, have chiefly re- 
lieved me from the anxiety | felt before, in ref- 
erence to the hybridization of the sorgho with 
other plants of the same family, and alzo in re- 
gard to its deterioration by the force of climate, 
soil or other causes. With regard to the form- 
er, ordinary sagacity and prudence will readily 
counteract any tendency there may be to mix 
with other plants. And of the latter, there did 


is unfit for sorgho. The seed should be in the| not appear to be any appreciable difference in 
ground, in this latitude, by the first or middle of| the weight of the juice of the riper lots of cane 


May. It must be planted shallow or much of | 
it fails to germinate—from half to three-fourths 
of an inch in depth is plenty. Three or four 
times as much seed should be planted as is de- 
signed to stand. At first harrowing, it may be 
partially thinned, and afterwards they should be 
reduced to ‘about one stalk to three superficial 
feet,’ observing to remove such suckers and in- 
ferior stalks as are likely to be backward in ripen- 
ing. The crop should receive a thorough dressing 
after harvest, as its principal growth is frequent- 
ly after this period. Careful culture pays better 
than slovenly farming in this as well as for all 
other crops. 

Time of Cutting.—As to the time for cut- 
ting, no exact rule can be specified, as much will 
depend on the season aud the condition of the 
crop. But it may be remarked that there is Jess 
danger of injury to ripe than to green cane from 
freezing, either before or after being cut, but in 
either case, and more especially in the green cane, 
by freezing, its cellular structure is broken up; 
and from this cause the juice in the stalk is pre- 
disposed to sour as soon as the temperature rises 
again; hence the importance of strict attention 
at this period. 

A few hours will suffice to put a small crop in 
a safe condition, on the approach of a severe 
freeze. Ripe cane may be kept a longer time 
after cutting than green; but the latter will re- 
main sound for several weeks, if secured from 
freezing. Care should should also be taken to 
secure the cut cane from liability to heat or 
mould, by removing the blades and tops soon 
after cutting, and by not placing too great a 
quantity together. The tops may be taken off 
at the second joint, as this portion is believed to 
be more valuable for fodder than for syrup. 
Time and labor may be saved by having a pair 
of tressels, of suitable length and height, upon 
which the cane when cut may be thrown—this 
will facilitate the subsequent operation of top- 

ing, blading and tying into convenient bundles. 
No vane that is not fairly shot out in head 
should ever go to the mill, as it evidently in- 
jures the quality of the syrup, and is the first 
to spoil. The blades are most conveniently 
cured and handled, by hauling them from the 
field promiscuously in their green state, and 
spreading them on ‘the sod ; where they may be 
turned and managed as you would hay. 





between the last and former years; nor was 
there any difference in the yield, other than 
must have arisen from the different conditions 
of the cane. Nevertheless, important advanta- 
ges may arise from the fresh importation of seed 
from other countries, and care fully ex periment- 
ing upon their respective saccharine values, and 
their adaptation to our soil and climate. 
Mitton CoNnaRD. 
West Grove, Chester co., Pa. 
a 


FARMING AS A WHOLE DOES PAY. 


“ One swallow does not make a Summer,” 
and a single case of success, in tilling the soil, 


‘does not prove that farming pays. The average 


condition of our farming population is, doubt- 
less, the best evidence of the reward of hus- 
bandry. At the last census, there were in the 
State of Connecticut about 22,000 farms, gene- 
rally occupied by their owners, who cultivated, 
on an average, about eighty acres each. The 
value of these farms, with the tools and stock, 
was estimated at about eighty-two millions of 
dollars. Thisis an average of “thirty- seven hun- 
dred dollars to every farmer, invested in his 
business—to say nothing of the sums in bank 


|stock, western lands, railroads, manufactories, 


and other enterprises. ‘‘he productions of these 
farms, consisting of hay, grain, roots, slaughter- 
ed animals, butter, cheese, home manufactures, 
etc., was estimated at about eighteen millions 
of dollars. This would average to every owner 
of a farm, an income of over eight hundred 
dollars, exclusive of house rent, and fuel, and 
interest money. Wedoubt if any other class in 
the community, embracing so large a number of 
individuals, can show as much average wealth. 
Why should so many of our sons quit the plow 
for hazardous callings, when they have before 
them the moral certainty of success in culti- 
vating the soil?—American Agriculturis’. 


———-- 


APPLE CROP OF NIAGARA CO., N. Y. 


About two hundred thousand barrels of apples 
have been sent from Niagara Couuty, to points 


east, north and west, the past season. Putting 
the averaye price at $1.50, would make the 
value of the exports $300,000. Large quantities 
were also marketed for domestic use, and a still 
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larger amount , dried for manheting, so that we 
may safely estimate the value of the crop of 1859 
at $500,000. A large share of these apples 
were the largest and fairest ever grown in the 
county, 


—— + 0 - — 


“LEAD ME TO THE ROCK THAT IS HIGHER 
THAN I.” 


‘ Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I,”’ 

In its shelter I’11 hide while the storm passes by ; 
I'll yield like the floweret that bends to the gale, 
And bows without breaking when tempests assail ; 
Then rising anew, when the storm is o’erpast, 
Adore Him who sends both the calm and the blast. 


‘‘ Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I,” 
When the glare of the noontide is fierce in the sky ; 
When faint from the ‘‘ burden and heat of the day,”’ 
O, lend me thy screen from the sun’s burning ray! 
Within thy cool shadows my altar I'll raise, 

And send up the incense of prayer and of praise. 


‘¢ Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I ;”’ 

When the path through the desert is scorching and 
dry, 

My spirit shall find her deep cravings supplied, 

In the streams of salvation that flow from thy side ; 

I’ll bathe where thy waters refreshingly stray, 

And then with rejoicing go forth on my way. 


‘* Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I ;’’ 

When the night wind is chill, to thy covert I'll fly ; 

Beneath thy protection my couch while I spread, 

No damp of the midnight shall fall on my head, 

And when the bright morning sheds light through 
the skies, 

My grateful thanksgiving to thee shall arise. 


O, draw me, kind Father, in faith to thy side! 

In thy ‘‘ secret pavilion’’ I fain would abide ; 

My Covert in danger, my Screen from the heat, 

My Spirit’s Refreshment, my one sure Retreat ; 

O strong Rock of ages, my frailty sustain! 

Though mountains should crumble, thou still shalt 
remain. 


— - 8m - — 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgicen InTeLLicence.—English advices to the 10th 
inst. have been received. 

The annexation of Savoy to France was the promi- 
nent topic of public discussion which occupied the 
various Powers. The answer of Count Cavour to the 
propositions of the French Minister, while declaring 
himself far from believing that the aggrandisement 
of Sardinia could be dangerous to France, and ex- 
pressing entire unwillingness to cede any portion of 
the territory belonging to that monarc hy, yet says 
that having demanded for the people of C entral Italy | 
the right to decide their own destiny, the govern- 
ment cannot consistently refuse to allow the people 
of Savoy freely to indicate their wishes, and would 
recognize the force of any manifestation made in ac- 
cordance with the prescription of Parliament. 

A long and forcible dispatch had also been issued 
by Count Cavour, replying to the Italian programme 
of the French Emperor, and pledging Sardinia to 
abide the result of an appeal to universal suffrage, 
on the question of the union of Central Italy. It was 
reported that in consequence of this rejection of the 
Emperor’s plan, the French troops in Lombardy had 
received orders to be ready to march at the first no- 
tice, and were to return to France. 
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Lanes taiiiioanen to the 15th has reached 
Portland by the Bohemian. The Central Italian 
States had voted almost unanimously for annexation 
to Sardinia. The French government had notified 
Sardinia that if the latter should accept the annexa- 
tion of Tuscany, it must not reckon on the support 
of France. The Governor of Savoy had issued a 
proclamation stating that the inhabitants would soon 
be called upon to vote on the question of annexation 
to France. The latest report is, that Sardinia had 
agreed to cede Savoy and Nice to France by,special 
treaty, to be followed by the vote of the municipali- 
ties. The truth of this statement does not appear 
certain. 

EnGLAND.—The House of Commons had voted an 
address to the Queen approving the commercial 
treaty with France, all the amendments proposed by 
the opponents of the Ministry being rejected by large 
majorities. In reply to an inquiry whether the gov- 
ernment had taken steps to secure the co-operation 
of the great Powers in opposition to the annexation 
of Savoy, Lord John Russell said that Austria and 
Prussia had intimated their concurrence in the views, 
of England, but no reply had been received from’ 
Russia. The government had not asked them to 
take any steps in the matter. 

In a debate in the House of Lords on Italian 


affiirs, a position of strict neutrality was urged by 
all parties. 



































Iraty.— At Florence a government ordinance was 
issued on the 6th inst., suppressing all former de- 
crees which might tend to modify or restrain the 
liberty of the press on political matters. 

The government of Naples professed to have dis- 
covered a conspiracy on the Ist inst., for which sev- 
eral persons were arrested ; some of them had received 
passports and been sent away from Naples. A modi- 
fication of the customs tariff had been made, and it 
was to be further revised. 

Great activity in military preparations existed in 
Sardinia; 150,000 men were expected to be under 
arms by the ist of 4th month, with corresponding 
munitions and stores. Austria was also strengthen- 
ing the fortifications in her Italian possessions, and 
otherwise preparing for war. 

The Chevalier Buoncompagni had resigned the post 
of Governor General of Central Italy. 

Great uneasiness was said to prevail in the Ro- 
magna. 

Huncary.—The Protestant community have unan- 
imously refused to submit to the Imperial decree 
of the Ist, and the Ministerial ordinance of the 2nd 


of 9th month last, relative to their church organiza- 
tion and privileges. 


Ixp1a.—A decision has recently been given which 
may have an important bearing on the condition of 
Christian converts. A dispute having arisen be- 
tween the Hindoos and Christians in one of the 
towns, relative to drawing water from the public 
tanks, the former regarding the latter as outcasts, 
the magistrates decided that the Christians should 
enjoy all the rights they had before their conversion. 
The Hindoos appealed to the Governor in Council, 
who not only confirmed the magistrates’ decision, 
but went a step further, and reminded the Hindoos 
that, according to their own sacred books, ‘‘the 
caste of the ruler is equal to the highest,” 
ciding that the Christians being of ‘‘ the caste of the 
ruler,’’ that is, the British Queen, are made the 
highest at once. 


de- 


Mexico.—Miramon commenced a bombardment of 
Vera Cruz on the 13th inst. After a time, a flag of 
truce was sent to Juarez by Miramon, a cessation of 
hostilities was agreed on, and a conference was held 
by the chiefs of the two armies and the representa- 
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tives of foreign governments, to endeavor to bring board, previously passed by the House, was passed 


about an armistice. Failing to agree upon any terms, 
the bombardment was recommenced on the 15th, 


on the 21st. It has since been signed by the Presi- 
dent. A bill reducing the prices of public printing 


doing much damage to property, and killing a num- | 2C per cent., and regulating the charges for binding, 


ber of persons. 


The particulars of the capture of the steamers off 
Vera Cruz by United States vessels have been re- 


| &c., was passed. A resolution was adopted request- 
| ing the President to inform the Senate whether the 
officers of the navy had been instructed to take part 


ceived. It is alleged in justification of the act that|in the civil war in Mexico, and by what authority 


the captured vessels were sent from Havana to co- 


operate with Miramon in his attack on Vera Cruz; 


that they had been publicly denounced by the 


Juarez faction, in possession of that city, as piratical ; 


that on appearing before the place they showed no 
flags, although summoned to do so, by shots fired 
both from the fortress and the American sloop of war | 
Saratoga; and that a boat dispatched from the latter | 


to demand their nationality, was twice fired upon, 
whereupon the Saratoga opened a broadside, and an 
action commenced, which continued for several hours. 


It appears that the steamers were at anchor when the 


Saratoga approached ; and that the latter was towed 
by two small steamers belonging to Juarez. About 
4U persons are said to have been killed and wounded, 
“and probably nearly 200 were made prisoners. Our 
government has approved the action of the naval 
officers in this case. 

Domestic.—Recent accounts from California state 
that since the rouds had become passable for loaded 
teams, about a ton and a half of silver ore had ar- 
rived at San Francisco from the mines on Washoe 
river. Many persons were about emigrating to the 


silver regions. Mining operations are being vigor- | 


ously prosecuted in Carson Valley. A bill has been 
introduced in the legislature appropriating $50,000 
per annum for ten years, to enable the State to take 
charge of the Indians and Indian reservations within 
its limits, without further expense to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The bill also proposes an apprentice sys- 
tem for the Indians, with a view of compelling them 


to acquire industrious habits and labor for their own | 


support on their reservations. The number in the 
State is estimated at 60,000. A bill for the protec- 
tion of emigrants bound to California against swind- 
ling by fraudulent tickets in New York, providing 
for the appointment of an accredited agent there, has 
passed the Assembly. 


An act for the protection of the property rights of 


married women, placing their property and earnings 
under their own control, has passed both branches of 
the New York legislature. An amendment to the 
State Constitution, extending the right of suffrage to 


colored men without any property qualification, has | 


also passed both houses. It requires.an affirmative 
vote of the people to give it effect. 

The law iately passed by the legislature of Mary- 
land for the suppression of lotteries, makes the pen- 
alty of its violation a fine for each offence of not less 


than $200 nor more than $1000, and imprisonment | 


not less than three nor more than twelve months. 
ConGress.—On the 20th, Senator Wilson, of Mass., 
introduced a bill for the construction of five steam- 
ships adapted to the coast of Africa, for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade; also a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the President to negotiate with other na- 
tions for the right ef search within 200 miles of the 
west coast of Africa, and an order instructing the 
Judiciary Committee to report a bill substituting im- 
prisonment for life for death, as the punishment 
for being engaged in the slave trade, and applying 
the penalty to those engaged in fitting out slave ships, 
or having an interest in them, A resolution was 
adopted authorizing a treaty to be made with the 
Indians owning land about Pike’s Peak, and provi- 
ding for extinguishing their title to the land. The 
bill for the protection of female emigrants on ship 


, certain Mexican steamers were captured and their 
| Officers and crews made prisoners. On the 22d, a 
bill to establish mail routes in Kansas, and one pro- 
viding that persons, by endorsing their names on let- 
ters sent, can have them returned without additional 
charge when undelivered, were passed. The Com- 
mittee on Public Lands reported back the Homestead 
| bill, passed by the House, with an amendment sub- 
stituting the Senate bill on the same subject. The 
| question was discussed and postponed. A resolution 
| offered by Brown, of Miss., was adopted on the 23d, 
instructing the Committee on Public Lands to inquire 
into the expediency of ceding the public lands to the 
States in which they lie. The bill to facilitate tele- 
graphic communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific States, passed on the 26th, with an amend- 
ment that payment shall not be made to the said 
line by the government till it is in operation, and 
| Shall cease when the contractors fail in carrying out 
the contract. 





| 
| 


House of Representatives.—On the 21st leave was 
asked to introduce a resolution of inquiry relative to 
the capture of Mexican steamers by U. 58. vessels, 
similar to that adopted by the Senate, but objection 
being made, leave was not granted. On the 22d, the 
House concurred in the Senate’s amendment to the 
bill for the protection of female emigrants. Con- 
tested election cases and private bills occupied con- 
| siderable time on these two days and the 23d. On 
}the 26th, various bills were introduced; among 
; them, one withdrawing the protection of Congress 
from non-resident landholders in the several States 
and Territories ; one to repeal the fugitive slave act 
of 1850, presented by Blake, of Ohio, and one by 
Garnett, of Va., enabling citizens of the United 
States to carry their property freely and without 
molestation into the Territory of Kansas, which were 
both referred to the Judiciary Committee; a bill to 
fix and regulate duties on imports, introduced by 
Florence, of Pa., and a Pacific Railroad bill by Curtis. 
; of lowa. All were appropriately referred. A resolu- 
tion offered by Morse, of Me., declaring that more 
| efficient measures should be taken for the suppression 
of the African slave trade, which is rapidly on the 
increase, and as it is a crime against human nature 
and opposed to the moral sentiment of mankind, the 
President be requested to open negotiations with the 
leading Powers of Europe with the view of declaring 
it piracy by international law, was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole. Blake, of Ohio, offered a 
preamble and resolution, declaring that the chattel- 
ing of mankind and the holding of persons as prop- 
erty is contrary to natural justice and the funda- 
mental principle of our political system, and is 
|} notoriously a reproach to our country throughout 
the civilized world, anda serious hindrance to the 
| 








progress of republican liberty throughout the nations 
of the earth; and instructing the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill 
giving freedom to every human being and interdict- 
ing slavery, wherever Congress has constitutional 
power to legislate on the subject. After some con- 
fusion and excitement, the resolution was rejected, 
yeas 60, nays 109. A joint resolution was passed 
appropriating a part of the accruing revenues for the 
payment of contractors for carrying the mails during 
| the quarter ending the 31st inst, 





